82  THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
Then comes the turning-point in the poem, and all becomes urgent and dramatic;
But at my back I always hear
Time's winged chariot hurrying near . . .
Now let us sport us as we may;
And now like amorous birds of prey
Rather at once our Time devour
Than languish in his slow-chapped power . . .
Thus, though we cannot make our Sun
Stand still, yet we will make him run.
If one wanted an image of the world of character one might without extravagance see it in the first part of this poem, just as one might see the world of dramatic action in the second.
We must not separate these worlds too rigidly, however. In all dramatic novels we shall find visitors from the world of character; in all character novels dramatic scenes. Hardy's peasants, Emily Bronte's old Joseph, change as little as Uncle Toby or Andrew Fairweather. But they do not hold the stage like these. They exist in a secondary world; they inhabit a sort of stationary dream. They look out; they see the altering scene around them; and this scene is the dramatic action, which to them, in the same